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ment. However, even admitting the all-too-common fault of incomplete 
ness, it is evident that Haggerty's work is a solid achievement. The 
amount of work involved in carrying through such a series of experiments 
is enormous no matter what animal is used as a subject. It is more than 
doubled when the monkey is used, by reason of his restlessness, agility, 
and generally uncleanly habits. 

John B. Watson. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Kant's Theory of Knowledge. H. A. Prichaed. Oxford : The Clarendon 

Press. 1909. Pp. vi + 324. 

This book appears to be a critical first-hand study of the " Critique of 
the Pure Eeason." The other critiques and their bearing upon the first 
" Critique " do not receive attention. More particularly this work is a 
critical exposition of the " Transcendental iEsthetic and Analytic " ; the 
" Dialectic " not being considered to any extent. 

Mr. Prichard has made an earnest attempt to understand and elucidate 
the difficulties that unfortunately are found all too frequently in Kant. 
It would appear as if the author of the book in question had availed him- 
self comparatively little of the largely developed Kantian literature, if 
the references can be taken as an inference. If this be so, the question is 
pertinent as to whether this is not an advantage, at least in some respects. 
A study of the original with a limited number of helps sometimes gives 
better results than making use of a larger number with the danger of 
obscuration and misleading views from the multiplicity of interpretations. 

Granting then the correctness of Mr. Prichard's apparent motive and 
method, the question is in regard to the amount or value of his elucida- 
tion and appreciation of the Kantian epistemology. 

The thirteen chapters of this book deal with the sensibility and under- 
standing, space and time, phenomena and noumena, knowledge and reality, 
the categories, the analogies of experience, and the postulates of empirical 
thought, as well as some general considerations as the "problem of the 
' Critique.' " Considerable attention is devoted — and quite properly so — 
to the categories, something over a hundred pages being given to this 
subject. The various chapters on the categories, and the one on "phe- 
nomena and things in themselves," are the better part of the book, while 
that on " sensibility and the understanding " is hardly equal to the other 
parts of the work. The method of procedure varies somewhat in the 
considerations of the different subjects, but, in general, there is a more or 
less extended statement concerning the Kantian position in question, fol- 
lowed by a critical examination of the same. 

In his critical examination of Kant, Mr. Prichard has kept in mind 
a strict epistemological view-point. This may be regarded as advantageous 
or the reverse, depending upon our own standpoint of criticism in the 
matter. Exclusive attention given to epistemological considerations gives 
a clean-cut structure of this kind wherein the various parts bear a close 
and definite relation to each other. Any inconsistencies will appear the 
more clearly and are the more likely to be eliminated. On the other hand, 
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it is questionable whether this plan gives us anything more than the 
skeleton of the structure of knowledge. To give strict attention to how 
we know is apt to overlook or minimize the intimate relation between 
how and what we know. In other words, it is impossible to completely 
separate epistemology and ontology. The application of this thought to 
the Kantian philosophy is obvious. To regard Kant only from an epis- 
temological standpoint is to leave out of consideration the constructive 
ontological element inherent in the Kantian system. It would seem to 
the reviewer that Mr. Prichard has lost sight, to a considerable extent, 
at least, of this fact in his criticism of Kant's theory of knowledge. 

That the writer of this book has made a careful study of Kant's 
" Critique of the Pure Eeason," there can be no doubt. The question, 
however, is whether in a painstaking scrutiny of the trees he has not 
missed the forest. That he correctly points out many inaccuracies and 
difficulties in the first " Critique " there is no doubt. Mr. Prichard is 
entitled to much credit for the scholarly analysis of the Kantian argument 
that he has made. There is every evidence of a careful and thoughtful 
study of the " Critique " under consideration. It stimulates new thought 
concerning Kant. Yet in spite of this a recurring question arises whether, 
after all, full justice has been done Kant in this book. Admitting many 
of the alleged inaccuracies or errors that the writer of the work in ques- 
tion advances, still the Kantian system remains a masterly contribution 
to philosophy. Rugged, to be sure, nevertheless, it is a mountain to 
remove which will be impossible. The basic results of Kant's critical 
examination of knowledge remain in spite of at times faulty arguments 
and inconsistencies. This is mentioned because in the maze of criticism 
directed by Mr. Prichard (and others as well) against Kant, the positive 
and far-reaching results of the critical philosophy are obscured if not 
forgotten. 

Speaking more in detail concerning the method and kind of criticism 
made use of in this work, one has the impression, especially at times, and 
perhaps to a certain extent during the entire perusal of this book, that 
the author is rather refined in his analysis and criticism of Kant. For 
instance, the use by Kant of the expression " things-in-themselves," i. e., 
the plural form instead of the singular, can hardly be a conclusive argu- 
ment for the identification of the unknowable reality designated by Kant 
by this term, with spatial reality. The Kantian use of the particular 
term in its plural form may have been simply because no better or more 
explicit term suggested itself to his mind and too much significance should 
not be attached to the plural form as indicating any different conception 
than the general context would imply. 

In the chapter on Phenomena and Things in Themselves (chapter 
IV.), which is fairly well done, this refinement of criticism is apparent 
as elsewhere. For instance, the criticism by Mr. Prichard of the phrase 
" is bent to us as perceiving " (p. 72) is finely drawn. The point of this 
criticism against Kant is that the latter part of the expression, viz., "to 
us as perceiving" can not rightly be added to "is" if there is thereby 
involved any opposition to what is "in reality" inasmuch as the "is" 
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states per se that what is referred to is really so without reference to any 
qualification. The addition of the expression "to us as perceiving" is 
then a qualification if it is anything more than a superfluous addition of 
words without added meaning. Therefore Mr. Prichard argues that this 
supposedly qualifying expression is improperly used. One has the im- 
pression, in reading this criticism of Kant, that if a writer is to be held 
to such strict exactness in the use of words, almost any writer would 
commit intellectual suicide. As a matter of fact the word is as used in 
the phrase noted is not indicative of reality in the technical or meta- 
physical sense of heing, but merely denotes the existence of the condition 
or state indicated by the qualification that immediately follows and is a 
part of the expression, or as Mr. Prichard might put it, it denotes the 
real existence of the condition or qualification in question. This instance 
is mentioned somewhat at length as showing the method of criticism 
followed in numerous places in the book under consideration. The author 
has toiled painstakingly in his endeavor to contribute to the discussion 
of the Kantian theory of knowledge, and has made some undoubted points, 
yet his criticism is, as in this instance, frequently strained. 

Edward E. Richardson. 
Washington, D. C. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL KEVIEW. January, 1910. Pendulum Chromo- 
scopes for Psychological Experimentation (pp. 1-18) : John A. Berg- 
strom. - Explains how the instrument may be constructed more cheaply 
for students' work and the advantages of the different forms and the ways 
of using accessories. Mental Processes and Concomitant Galvanometric 
Changes (pp. 19-36) : Daniel Starch. - Problem, to determine (1) 
whether all or only some mental processes are accompanied by changes in 
electrical resistance; (2) whether different types of mental processes are 
accompanied by characteristically different variations in resistance and, 
(3) whether the degree of intensity or vividness of a given process is ac- 
companied by a corresponding amount of change in resistance. As 
apparatus, two electrodes, a Leeds and Northrop mirror galvanometer 
and a chloride storage cell were used. Ten subjects, two of whom were 
women, were tested. In preliminary experiments without stimulus it 
was found that the curve was zigzag on nearly the same level which rose 
with mental disturbances caused by some one entering the laboratory or 
other incidental happening. It was found by special tests that the curve 
rose (which is assumed to indicate decreased bodily resistance) during 
voluntary muscular effort, and that the more purely mental effort of try- 
ing to make out letters in indirect vision caused a less rise in the curve. 
The automatic activity of repeating a multiplication table produced a 
very slight change, but if the muscular effort of repeating aloud was used 
the effect was increased. Emotional states aroused by the sudden ring- 
ing of a bell caused a rise varying greatly with different individuals ac- 



